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STANFIELD HALL. 369 


“‘ Wilton, spare the son of Mary Keinton !” 

The Master of Wilton, for it was no other, dropped the point of 
his weapon, as though his arm had been suddenly paralysed, and, 
extending his hand towards the youth, raised him from the ground. 
The young man, maddened with the disgrace of his defeat, would 
have renewed the combat. 

“No, young man!” said the Puritan, gloomily; “against thy 
mother’s blood I may not draw the sword; my arm would wither 
at the shock, and my heart tremble when I thought that every 
blow I struck might pierce the heart she loved. For thine and 
thy father’s sake I will strive to end this broil, which, sooth to 
say, shames those who take a part in it, forgetful of the roof 
’neath which they stand !” 

The exhortations of the Master of Wilton for peace, followed as 
they were by the appearance of one of the magistrates and a portion 
of the City guard, produced the desired effect. The Royalists, 
conscious that their conduct was blameable in being the first to 
disturb the preacher, quietly withdrew. Herbert and the Master 
left the church, preceded by the son of the former, who could not 
help secretly wondering what tie of friendship or blood could 
possibly exist between his father and his late antagonist, whose 
soldier-like qualgties, despite his Puritanical appearance, he felt 
every disposition to respect. 

“ And so,” obserwed Wilton, with a sigh, “that is Mary’s son ?” 

“‘ Hven so.” 

“He hath a supple limb and a quick eye; but his young arm 
lacks strength. Thou shouldst not, Herbert, expose his life to 
peril by engaging him in brawls like these. Think what would 
have been my remorse and Mary’s tears had aught eae to 
her eldest born.” 

‘‘T would have avoided it.” 

“7 know—lI know it was yon tasselled fool, burning to show his 
art. I was as mad as he to draw in such a quarrel ; “but my soul 
is filled with bitterness at the backsliding of the Parliament, the 
feebleness of the people; and ’tis the last drop which makes the 
cup run over. A few days will soon decide whether England 
maintains her liberties, or returns to the curse of prelacy and 
kingcraft.” 

‘What mean you?” 

** Monk and his army are on the way to London. The Royalists, 
I know, tempt him with promises; but the people’s cause is not 
without reward for him who undertakes to fight their battle. 
Should another contest arrive, thou, Herbert, will be found ii 

“ By the side of my sovereign,” interrupted the Knight of Stan- 
field, who thought that his companion seemed willing, if possible, 
to shake his political consistency. “ With plots and assassinations, 
no matter how plausibly veiled beneath the cloak of justice, I will 
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have naught to do ; but let the Royal banner be once more displayed 
on English ground, with but eight men to guard it-—l and my 
son will make their number ten !” 

“T know—I know,” said the Master of Wilton, with a sigh ; 
“nothing can shake thee from thy blind idolatry of kings. 
Farewell! Should the day dawn, and prove against thee, 
remember, while I live, thou hast still a friend willing to serve 
thee!” | 

“And thou the same!” added Herbert, pressing his hand. 

‘“T shall not need it,” replied the Puritan, mournfully. “The 
day which sees the Stuart triumph sees me in my grave, or an 
exile from the land of my fathers for ever. Ere we separate, I 
would fain grasp the son of Mary by the kand,” he added, “ if my 
late adversary will honour me so far.” 

“Willingly !”’ replied the young man, who had overheard the 
last part of the stranger’s conversation with his father; “‘ more 
especially as it gives me the right to inquire the name of my 
generous adversary ; igh 

«“ A name thou wilt doubtless hear for the first time,” replied. 
the Puritan ; “ the Master of Wilton.” 

“Master of Wilton!” repeated the youth; “the friend—the 
brother of my dear mother’s childhood !” 

“ Kven so!” said his late antagonist, with a smile. 

“Then why wrong her friendship, Master of Wilton, by a doubt 
like this ? For the first time! Why, I have heard it a hundred 
and a hundred times! I well remember, while yet a child, she 
bade me pray for the generous man who had risked life and 
reputation to defend her honour. Be assured that her gratitude— 
her friendship——” 

“ She owes me nothing!” interrupted the Puritan, hastily, for 
he felt that his firraness was giving way; and in the pride of his 
philosophy, he felt ashamed of betraying the weakness of his heart 
even to himself. ‘ Bear to her my respectful greeting and farewell. 
Farewell, Herbert,” he added, addressing his ancient rival; ‘‘ the 
game in which we both so long have taken part is drawing to a 
close; Heaven grant that it end for the people’s good at last !” 

Pressing the two Royalists, father and son, cordially by the 
hand, the speaker drew the folds of his dark, mulberry-coloured 
cloak around him, and disappeared down one of the narrow lanes 
leading to the water-side, leaving Herbert and his son to pursue: 
their way to the family mansion in the Strand—not as now, the 
abode of shopkeepers and traders; but, at the time we write, of the 
residence of the gentry and principal personages of the kingdom, 
when duty or pleasure called them to the metropolis. 

On their return home Herbert found, to his surprise and slight 
displeasure, the imprudent youth, whose folly had occasioned the 
late fray, quietly seated in the reception-room conversing with 
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his wife. Presuming that he had not presented himself without 
sufficient reason, he saluted him with the ceremonious politeness 
of the day; not, however, without secretly wondering at the cause 
of his visit. As soon as she saw her husband and son enter the 
apartment, Mary rose, with the air of a person freed from a dis- 
agreeable restraint, and withdrew, not without apprehension.as to 
the cause of the stranger’s intrusion. 

‘“ Whom have I the honour toaddress ? ”’ said Herbert, advancing 
towards his visitor. 

“ Jack Cade,” replied the young man, courteously, without 
moving a muscle. 

The name was a strange one, and evidently assumed for the 
occasion. 

* And what would Jack Cade with me?” derhanded the owner 
of the mansion, somewhat haughtily ; for he began to suspect that 
the speaker was trifling with him. 

** Simply hospitality for a week or two, and as much of his society 
as circumstances permit him to spare.” 

The air of comic gravity with which this was uttered perplexed 
Herbert and his son still more. The manner of the stranger was 
perfectly well-bred, his person elegant, and his self-possession, for 
one of his years, extraordinary. To be sure, when his host came 
to look into his features, he found it one of those countenances 
which appear much younger than they really are. 

“And pray,” he demanded, with difficulty restraining his 
temper ; * under what title am I to grant such unusual requests? i 

“Title? Oh! ah! that, Cavalier, I can only explain when we 
are in private.” 

Atasign from his father, the son left the room, muttering, 
as he went, a word which sounded very like “impertinent !” or 
“puppy!” The stranger, however, whose ears were as quick as 
his eye, did not think proper to notice the word—he only smiled. 

‘* Now, Sir Jack Cade, or whatever may be your name, your 
affair with me? Iam not one much/accustomed to be trifled with; 
and, to confess the truth, this conference wearies me.”’ 

Without reply, the stranger drew from his belt a sharp dagger, 
and, ripping open the lining of his doublet, drew from it a small 
packet, carefully sealed, and enveloped in a coverture of parch- 
ment. As soon as he had disengaged it from its hiding-place, he 
gave it to Herbert, who saw that it was sealed with the Royal seal. 

On removing the outward envelope, the Knight of Stanfield 
found a yet smaller packet, sealed like the first, but without 
address. He was about to open it, when the voice of the stranger 
arrested him. 

“What are you about ? Odds fish! man, that is not for thee!” 

*“ How know you that ? ” demanded Herbert, with some surprise. 

“No matter,” said Jack Cade, assuming his former easy tone ; 
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“enough that Ido knowit. There is a letter for you inside the 
coverture.”’ 

On searching the parchment which had enveloped the packet, 
Herbert found that the speaker was right—the letter had stuck to 
the outward covering; the heat of the messenger’s body -had 
slightly melted the seal. Impatient to solve the mystery, he 
hastily tore open the billet, and read as follows : 


“SiR KNIGHT OF STANFIELD,—There are many near our person 
who would fain persuade us that you no longer bear to our cause the 
same devotion as heretofore; how far they have succeeded in pre- 
judicing our mind against thee these presents will decide. We 
intrust to thy loyalty to convey the inclosed packet to the general 
of the Parliament, Monk—to deliver it to no hand but his with the 
utmost despatch. The restoration of thy master to the throne of 
his unhappy father perchance depends upon the zeal with which 
Sir Herbert of Stanfield executes this mission from his friend, 

tS 


The eye of the reader flashed proudly as he perused the proof 
that, despite the slander of his enemies, and his refusal to join in 
a scheme to assassinate Cromwell, the heart of his sovereign had 
done him justice. 

“Well,” said the stranger, inquiringly, “what do you propose 
to do?” 

“Set forth upon the instant.” | 

“JT could have sworn as much,” exclaimed the pretended Jack 
Cade. ‘Odds fish! good blood never yet belied its source. And 
the hospitality I requested ?” he added. 

“Ts granted,” replied Herbert, for the first time peering into his 
guest’s countenance closely, and discovering that the long flaxen 
curls of the speaker, which but ill accorded with his lustrous black 
eyes, were false, and that his complexion was artificial. The idea 
suddenly struck him that he had seen those features before, though, 
for the instant, he was puzzled to remember where. 

“Fear not, man!” said the stranger, throwing himself carelessly 
into achair ; “I will be discreet in thy absence—more so than at 
the old. manor-house.”’ 

These words were to the mind of Herbert like a sudden light 
cast upon darkness. In an instant he remembered where and 
when he had last seen the speaker ; still, as it seemed the desire of 
his guest to remain unrecognised, he forbore to name him. 

A few minutes afterwards the master of the house entered the 
sitting-room, where his wife and son were seated, and, to the 
astonishment of the latter, informed them that his friend Master 
Jack Cade would remain their guest for some time while he was 
absent on an affair of importance. 

* And may laccompany you, father ?’’ demanded the young man. 
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“That were scant courtesy to our guest, boy.” 

“Pest take our guest!” thought his son, still move and more 
perplexed at the sudden respect which his father evinced towards 
the stranger. 

“You had better leave him with us, Stanfield,” observed the 
visitor, coolly; “he is too young to bear the fatigue of a night ride. 
Leave him with me and his mother. His presence will amuse us.” 

Richard (for so the son of Herbert and Mary had been named, 
in honour of his grandfather, the old Knight of Keinton) bit his 
lips in silence. A look from his father restrained the reply upon 
his lips. 

“Curse the fellow!” he muttered. “I shall never be able to 
keep my temper with him—some popinjay from the Court of 
Charles, who thinks himself entitled, no doubt, to mock my rustic 
breeding. We shall see—we shall see !”’ 

Before starting upon his errand, Herbert had a long private con- 
versation both with his wife and the old huntsman Martin. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


ACCORDING to the directions he had received, it was to the North 
of England that the Knight of Stanfield bent his way, expecting to 
meet the general of the Parliament, George Monk, somewhere 
between Newcastle and York. After four days’ hard riding, he 
had reached the latter city safely—no inconsiderable feat in those 
days—and was preparing to continue his route, when, for the first 
time, he had reason to suspect that his steps were watched. With 
his usual liberality, he placed a crown in the hands of the ostler, 
as he mounted his horse in the courtyard of the inn on the fifth 
morning of his journey. The fellow, it seems, although Yorkshire, 
where horses were not concerned, had a conscience, and Herbert’s 
gift was the key to it. 

“ Doest thee reid to Durham ?”’ he demanded. 

* Perhaps.” 

‘Weel, if thou doest, Ben Linketer, afore Monk’s bar, is a cute 
farrier—that’s all.” 

‘What mean you ?’” 

“Oh, nought, nought!” 

Here the fellow began to whistle, and glance significantly at the 
feet of Herbert’s horse. | 

The idea that he had been followed, and that some trick had 
been played with the shoes of his steed, to prevent his continuing 
his journey, instantly struck him, and he was about to dismount, 
to assure himself whether his suspicions were correct or not, when 
;he ostler laid his hand upon the rein, and, pretendingall the while 
;o be busy in arranging one of the buckles of the brute, whispered: 
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“Dont’ee be a fool, master ; doesn’t’ee see, through the half-open 
blind, that Black Jack be looking at’ee ?” 

*¢ And who the devil is Black Jack ?” 

* Doesn’t’ee know ’un ?” 

“No.” 

‘Weel, then, he be no friend to thee. Last night, when thee 
wert abed, master and he knocked I up in the stable, and demanded 
to see stranger’s horse.” 

“ Well ?” 

* As soon as Black Jack clapped his eyes on un, he pulled out a 
bit of paper, and after reading it a few times—ma’hap it were hard 
to spell—he whispered to master, ‘it be he!” . 

“So,” thought Herbert, “ ’tis plain that I am watched !” 

* What followed ?” he demanded. 

*‘ Maister took a file from his pocket, and bade I file the heads of 
the nails off horse’s shoes. In less than five miles, I'll deat a jug 
of twopenny best, he casts all four on ’em.” 

‘“'There is for thy honesty, friend,” said the knight, placing a 
gold piece in his hand; “thou seest it is the best policy. Thanks 
for thy information ; I will not fail to profit by it. The farrier’s 
name, I think you said, is Linketer ?” 

*Yees; thee beest a koind maister ; dang it if I don’t tell thee 
all!” 

“All!” repeated Herbert, in a tone of surprise. “ What, has 
more treachery been practised ? ” 

‘Curse the buckle!” said the ostler ; “I have broken it. Can’t 
thee put theesel in a passion a bit ?” 

“T can try.” 

“Do’ee then, and ge I a clack we whip—not a hard un; for I 
can feel that maister and Black Jack be watching us. While I sew 
buckle, I can tell all about it.” 

At once comprehending the idea, Herbert pretended to put 
himself in a violent passion, and let his riding-whip fall several 
times upon the shoulder of the ostler, taking care, however, not to 
hurt him. The fellow, all obsequiousness, removed the bridle 
from the horse’s head, and, drawing a needle from the cuff of his 
well-used doublet, began sewing the buckle, the Knight of Stanfield 
standing by, in an attitude of seeming impatience, but in reality 
listening with breathless attention to the fellow’s warning. 

“ Was tampering with my steed the extent of their treachery ?” 

“ Anan ?” said the ostler, not comprehending him. 

“ What followed, after filing the nails of my horse’s shoes ? ” 

“The charge of pistols was drawn out.” 

‘That is of small matter,” replied the traveller. “I never taavel 
withoutammunition, The moment I clear the walls of York I can 
reload them.” 

* What with ?” demanded the fellow, with a broad grin. 
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Herbert pointed to the power-flask which hung suspended from 
his shoulder belt. | 

“T thought thee wad never: find it out. Maister be precious 
cute !” 

“ What mean you ?” 

“That for ten pots o’ yale I’d let thee fire at me at ten paces ten 
times, wi’ a double charge of powder from that flask of thine. 
Lord bless thee,” he added, in a low tone, it be nought but 
charcoal, man! I, Maister, and Black Jack changed the contents 
last night.” , 

“Tmpossible ? It was not out of my possession an instant.” 

“ Not while thee wast asleep ?” said the ostler, quietly. “ I 
tell thee,” he continued, “that I took it from the chair on the left- 
hand side o’ the bed myself—it laid a top o’ doublet. Maister 
wanted to feel under the pillow for purse or packet, or somut 0’ 
that koind, but Black Jack would not let un; he said his orders 
were to delay thee journey, but not to touch thee life.” 

The description of the position in which Herbert, on retiring to 
rest, had placed the powder-flask and his clothes, was too exact to 
permit him any longer to doubt the speaker’s veracity. He felt a 
strange sensation at the recollection of the danger he had run, 

‘‘ And now, Maister,” said the ostler sullenly, for he was not at . 
all pleased at his word being doubted, “the buckle is sewd, the 
caution given. Thee canst use it or not—that be no affair 0’ 
mine.” ) 

“But one more question, friend,” said Herbert. ‘“ Be assured 
that I am not ungrateful.” 

* Perhaps not, maister,” muttered the man, moving leisurely 
towards the door of the stable. 

« Answer me one question ? ” 

“Tt mun be ashort one, then. I ha’ stood too long clavering 
with thee.” 

‘Who is this Black Jack ?” 

“The Master of Wilton’s keeper.” 

With this last piece of information the speaker entered the 
stable, and shut the door with the air of a man deeply oftended. 
His manner was partly affected, and part real—affected as far as he 
might serye as a blind to his master and Black Jack, should they 
unfortunately have been on the look-out during his interview with 
Herbert; and real towards the latter personage, whose doubt he 
felt it difficult to forgive. 

“Tt beant often,” he muttered, as soon as he was inclosed in his 
own peculiar sanctum, “ that I do tell the truth, and when I do, it 
be cussed hard they won’t believe ! ” 

Previous to leaving the ancient city of York, Herbert took care to 
visit the farrier, Ben Linketer, and see his horse reshod. While in 
the smithy he took a pinch of powder from his flask, and cast it in 
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the fire of the furnace, in erder to convince himself whether or 
not the ostler had ‘spoken truth. Neither blaze nor explosion 
followed. The fellow had not deceived him—the powder-horn 
contained nothing but charcoal. 

“Forewarned, forearmed,’ he muttered. “ Wilton, in his 
fanaticism and devotion, as he terms it, to the cause, is capable of 
everything but dishonour. ’Tis clear my path will be beset, and, 
these precautions have been taken to render my resistance useless. 
They would intercept my message to the general. We shall see,” 
he added, “ we shall see !” 

On the night of the sixth day Herbert was within a few miles of 
Durham ; although the hour was late he still urged on his jaded 
steed, for he felt that he should be more securely lodged within 
the walls of the city than in some lonely hostel by the road-side, 
where a deed of bloodshed might be accomplished without hope 
of assistance or fear of detection. The night was a rough and 
- stormy one, the wind whistled shrilly through the leafless branches 
of the trees, and the cold arrowy sleet beat in the traveller’s face. 
Quitting the open land on which he had hitherto been riding, the 
messenger entered a narrow lane, whose high shelving banks 
afforded something like protection against the inclemency of the 
night. 

Herbert had pursued his present path for about three miles, 
when the sound of a horseman, dashing down the road, fell faintly 
upon his ear. As the distance between them was considerable, 
the echo was at first too indistinct to enable him to decide whether 
his imagination had deceived him or not. Drawing his steed 
into a hollow in the way-side, he listened attentively, and, in the 
pauses between the howling of the blast, distinctly heard the foot- 
fall ofa horse as it trampled along the path he had taken. 

“Good !” said the traveller. ‘Iam pursued!” 

Flight in the position in which he was placed was impossible. 
His steed was too tired, too broken with the harassing journey it 
had taken; and concealment was equally out of the question. 
Herbert therefore determined to defend his charge and his life as 
dearly as possible. Finding that he had still some minutes before 
him ere his pursuer, if such it should prove to be, could possibly 
arrive, he dismounted from his jaded horse, and pouring the 
contents of a flask of wine down the throat of the almost exhausted 
animal, tighter }1 his saddle-girths, looked to his arms, and prepared 
for the approaching contest. He had not long to wait. Scareely 
was he in his saddle, before his pursuer, who was mounted upon a 
powerful steed, drew rein beside him. 

“Thank Heaven,” thought the Royalist, drawing his sword ; 
“there is but one!” 

“Who goes there ?”’ demanded the stranger. 

Herbert felt his heart fail him, for he recognised in the speaker 
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the friend of his youth, the protector of his wife—the Master of 
Wilton. 

‘“‘Who goes there ? ” repeated the horseman. 

“ A traveller,” replied Herbert, disguising his voice. 

“ Whither bound ?” 

“To Durham.” 

“Aye,” said Wilton, bitterly, “to traffic with the liberties of 
_England—to barter them like things of vilest price with the 
recreant Monk. In the name of the Commons of England I arrest 
you!” 

*“ You must prove your authority first,” said the messenger, 
putting spurs to his horse, which, refreshed by the wine which his 
rider had compelled him to swallow, launched out into a sudden 
gallop, which, however, he was too much exhausted long to keep up. 

In a few minutes the Master of Wilton was once more by 
Herbert’s side. 

“Yield !”’ exclaimed the former. 

“Never !” 

At this moment they reached the open ground at the end of the 
lane. The wind, which had risen till it almost blew a hurricane, 
had dispersed the sombre black clouds, and enabled the moon to 
peep forth. By her pale light the Puritan recognised his friend. 

‘‘ Herbert !”’ he groaned. 

“Even he,” said the Royalist, kindly. “Come, Wilton, let us 
pursue our ways in pease; thou knowest well that there cannot be 
strife betwixt us. My arm is chained by gratitude; thine by the 
impulses of thy generous heart !”’ 

‘ Herbert!’ exclaimed the Master of Wilton, after one of those 
violent internal struggles which resemble the secret efforts of the 
volcano ; “my life has been one continued sacrifice to love and 
friendship ; at their voice I resigned happiness, domestic bliss—all 
that give life its charm—all, save honour and fidelity to a suffering 
nation’s cause ; and that the friend of Hampden and Milton never 
can betray !” 

“To suppose thee capable were to doubt of truth itself.” 

‘“T am set on to intercept thy journey,” continued the Puritan. 

“T guess as much,” answered the Knight of Stanfield, spurring 
on his jaded steed; for he was anxious to avoid a rencontre with 
the man to whom he «vas under such heavy obligations. 

“By men to whom my word and faith have been hitherto as 
things beyond suspicion. When I undertook this fatal duty I 
thought not, dreamt not, thou wouldst prove the messenger. 
Herbert,” he added, “ I have sworn by the expiring liberties of our 
poor country, to prevent thy reaching Monk, to tempt his wavering 
loyalty to the great cause by the insidious offers of the king. That 
oath I cannot, will not break. It must be kept, if needs be, with 
our lives.” | 
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“Impossible!” exclaimed Herbert; “thou knowest my arm is 
bound by gratitude’s strong chain. I cannot fight with thee—my 
heart would sink lest every blow I struck should wound a brother’s 
breast ; and thine, Wilton,” he added, “ would not be strengthened 
by the thought thy triumph would rob thee of a friend, and widow 
Mary.’’ 

Had the light been strong enough, Herbert would have seen the 
lip of the Master of Wilton quiver and his cheek grow pale at the 
mention of the name of Mary. For some time he continued to 
ride by the side of the Royalist in silence. He was too well 
mounted to fear that the knight could escape him—the worn out, 
jaded steed of the latter was no match for the powerful fresh horse 
upon which the Puritan was mounted. 

‘‘Herbert!”’ he exclaimed, after a pause, ‘“‘ there is one way by 
which we may both be saved, and this unnatural contest avoided.”’ 

“Name it,” cried his companion joyfully. “I need not say let 
it be compatible with honour, when it is the Master of Wilton who 
proposes it.” 

“Thou art the bearer of a packet to the general of the Parlia- 
ment, George Monk ? ” 

‘“‘ Supposing this be so ?” 

“Tt is,” continued Wilton, “from the boy, Charles Stuart, whom 
the infatuated people would, in their blindness, place in his 
father’s seat, and sacrifice their liberties in incense to their idol. 
Is it not so?” 

Herbert was silent ; he could not deny thatthe packet, of which 
he was the bearer, was from the young king : but he was too prudent 
to be led into an avowal which might compromise the success of 
his errand. 

‘‘ T will be franker with thee,” said the Puritan, “ than thou hast 
been with me!” for he felt hurt at the silence of his friend. ‘TI, 
too, am the bearer of a packet to the general like thine, containing 
offers to the man who holds within his hands the destinies of 
England. I know his character—have studied him as men study 
those whose actions influence events yet in the womb of time. He 
is ambitious, yet a lover of his ease; would fain be great, yet cares 
not to be greatly so; while undecided, pliant as the clay beneath 
the sculptor’s hand; decided, adamant—no prayers can touch or 
interest move!” 

“Thou paintest him with rare skill!” observed the Royalist ; 
‘‘T am curious to see the man who sat for such a portrait ! ” 

“ Thou Shalt see him!” continued Wilton; “but in two 
days——” 

“Do. -morrow, if I live so long!” 

“JT tell thee, no!” exclaimed the Puritan, doggedly. 

“And I tell thee, yes!” repeated Herbert, who saw that hi, 
companion was trying to work himself up to take some desperat,, 
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resolution. “I understand thee, Wilton!” he continued ; “thou 
wouldst propose a compromise between my duty and our friend- 
Ship; but it may not be. If thy good steed enable thee to reach 
the general first, I may not complain ; but come what will, fast as 
my wearied beast may carry me, I followin thy wake!” 
“Then,” said the republican, drawing his sword, “the carnal 

weapon must decide. I can sacrifice love to friendship—the 
dearest hope of my existence to insure the happiness of those I 
love—but not betray my country, or with parricidal hands murder 
it liberties. Strike, Herbert,” he added, “at the heart of him who 
was—who is still thy friend !"strike as thou wouldst at thy deadliest 
foeman’s life! but oh, guard well thine own!” 

Scarcely had these words escaped the speaker’s lips than, wheel- 
ing his horse suddenly round, he drew his sword, and prepared to 
charge the Royalist, who was not slow in following his example. 
From the condition of his steed, Herbert could only remain on the 
defensive. He placed himself judiciously, therefore, on the 
summit of a rising piece of ground, which he calculated would 
wind the horse of his assailant when brought repeatedly to the 
attack. But Wilton saw his design, and at the third charge, giving 
his gallant animal full rein, dashed towards his antagonist ; the 
shock was terrific—Herbert and the worn-out steed rolled over and 
over upon the plain, while the Puritan was borne at least two 
hundred yards from the spot, before he could check the career of 
his infuriated steed. Short as was the delay, it enabled the Royalist 
to release himself from the fallen horse and regain his sword, which 
the force of the fall had jerked out of his hand. Although terribly 
bruised, he felt that he had still strength sufficient to continue the 
combat. ‘ 

“ Not vanquished yet!” he cried, waving his weapon in defiance 
over his brow; ‘‘for God and the king!” 

*“ God and the people!” solemnly answered the Puritan, at the 
same time dismounting from his charger, for even with a stranger 
he was too generous a foe to pursue a combat upon unequal terms, 
much less against a friend. 

There was something almost unearthly in the sight of these 
furious combatants, who, seen at a distance through the grey mists 
of the morning, seemed more like gigantic shadows than beings of 
earthly mould. The grass was already trampled in the form of a 
circle by their heavy footsteps, and round it they fought and 
fought till the track was marked by the stains of blood which 
oozed from the many wounds given and received on either side. 
Warmed with the excitement of battle, the antagonists forgot that 
they were friends. Mercy and the ties of youth were alike for- 
gotten, and they fought with the desperate energy of men who 
felt that they were struggling for their lives. The clash of their 
weapons was the only sound which broke the stillness of the 
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morning, for the storm had lulled into a calm, and nature, like a 
tired child, seemed to sleep upon the bosom of her mother earth. 
Not a withered leaf rustled on the air, which was too damp and 
heavy to stir even a slender blade of grass which braved the 
inclemency of the season by peeping above ground. 

Herbert and Wilton were equally matched ; the former, perhaps, 
was the most brilliant swordsman of the two; but the Puritan 
possessed not only great personal strength, which enabled him to 
tire out his opponent, but a quick eye and steady hand. Itis 
impossible to say how the contest might have terminated, but for 
the bruises which the Royalist had received in his fall, and which 
now began to be exceedingly painful. Wilton watched his fading 
check and slackened guard. Several times he might have termi- 
nated the struggle by the death of Herbert, but such was not his 
purpose—as his success became certain, friendship and the recollec- 
tion of Mary revived—his aim was to wound the messenger of the 
young king, so as to render him incapable of proceeding, but, at 
the same time, to spare the life of his friend. 

“Yield, Herbert!” heexclaimed. ‘“ The contest is against thee.” 

“Never!” sighed the exhausted Royalist. 

“Think of Mary!” continued the Puritan. 

“She would hate a coward ora traitor! No, Wilton,” added the 
worn-out combatant, “ whate’er the result of this unhappy contest, 
we must neither of us live to despise the other!” 

Collecting his remaining energies for a last effort, the speaker 
rushed upon his antagonist. So well aimed was the blow he 
struck, that he inflicted a deep wound upon the left arm of 
Wilton, whose sword at the same moment entered the side of 
the Royalist, who fell bathed in his blood; in an instant the 
Puritan was on his knee beside him, searching for the packet of 
which he was the bearer. 

Although wounded and unable to rise, Herbert still retained his 
senses. The confidence which his exiled prince had reposed in 
him he resolved to merit to the last. Placing his right hand upon 
his heart to guard the precious trust, with his left he drew a pistol 
from his breast, and levelled it at the victor. 

“ Back, Wilton,” he exclaimed, “if you value life!” 

“ Fire!’ said the Puritan ; “ the charge is worthless.” 

“Trust not to that. I discovered the treachery of which I was 
the victim at York. My pistols are recharged. You know, you 
feel I would not willingly take your life, though mine is fast 
ebbing at your hands. For the last time,” he added, faintly, “I 
warn you!” 3 

As the Master of Wilton still struggled to obtain the packet, and 
the wounded Royalist felt that his strength was all but gone, he 
fired. The ball passed through the fleshy part of the neck of the 
Puritan, who fell heavily by the side of his friend. 
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In this state the two bodies were picked up an hour afterwards 
by a worthy farmer, who was driving his waggon, laden with hay, 
to the ancient city of Durham, where Monk and his army had 
arrived the preceding evening—a circumstance of which the 
Puritan was well aware, but unsuspected by Herbert. 

The dead horse, the swords, and trampled state of the ground, 
explained to the rustic what had taken place. Although the times 
were dangerous, he could not find it in his heart to leave them 
there to perish. Stanching their wounds as well as he was able, he 
placed them both carefully in the waggon, and continued his way 
to Durham. On reaching the city gates, he explained to the guard 
what had happened, and at the same time inquired what he was to 
do with the wounded men. 

“Take them to some hostel,” replied the officer who commanded 
the post. 

‘But who,” replied the honest fellow, “ will take charge of these 
two heavy purses filled with gold jacobuses? I know the con- 
science of the hosts of Durham too well,” he added, “to intrust 
them with them. They would run dry faster than their barrels 
did when the Royalists entered the city.” 

“ Persons of consequence!” thought the officer. ‘I must report 
this to the general.” He then added aloud: “ Were these all you 
discovered on their persons ? ” 

“No,” replied the farmer. ‘ There be two long scraps of parch- 
ment, wi’ seals at the end of ’em, which I opened, thinking to find 
somewhat to stanch their wounds with—lI threw them some- 
where ’mongst the hay.” 

Several of the soldiers, at a sign from their superior, mounted 
into the waggon, and, after some search, succeeded in finding the 
two letters ; one, as our readers already are aware of, from Charles 
to the general ; the other was from the leaders of the Independents 
and fifth-monarchy men, offering to Monk the Protectorate, as the 
only means of preventing the restoration of the exiled king. 

“ Heaven !”’ exclaimed the officer, turning pale, as his eye glanced 
over them; “ have you read these ?”’ 

“Noa, noa,” said the farmer. ‘I had something else to do than 
to waste my time in learning to make out such crooked things as 
these.” ; 

‘“ Arrest that man !/’ said the officer, but half-convinced that the 
farmer spoke the truth. 

‘What! arrest 1!” exclaimed the astonished rustic. ‘ Well, if 
that beant a nice way o’ thanking a man for doing his duty to his 
fellow-Christians. I only wish I may find thee in the same pickle, 
that be all! Arrest 1! Who,” he added, in a solemn tone, as if 
convinced that the officer must yield to the importance of the 
consideration—*“ who is to look after horses ? ” 

“ They shall be seen to,” said the commander of the post, with 
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asmile. “ Take the waggon and the two wounded gentlemen,” he 
continued to the soldiers, “to the quarters of the general, and bring 
the driver along with you. As you value your lives, let him not 
exchange a word with any human being. You know me—tI 
never threaten or promise, but I perform!” 

Conscious that his orders would be obeyed to the very letter, the 
speaker galloped off to the quarters of his superior, leaving the 
men to follow with the astonished farmer and the senseless 
messengers. 

George Monk, on whom the hopes of both parties, Royalists as 
well as Republicans, were placed, was at this period in the very 
prime of life and vigour. Circumstances at an early age had 
caused him to take service in the army of the Parliament under 
Fairfax; but with a prudence which those who could not read his 
character found it difficult to account for, he carefully abstained 
from taking part in any but the military events of his time. Asa 
politician he was untried ; the Royalists regarded him as a mere 
soldier, and the Independents, who looked upon him much in 
the same light, trusted to use him as a tool to establish their 
tottering authority, prevent the restoration of the king, and, conse- 
quently, what they feared still more than the restoration, the 
introduction of prelacy and the Established Church within the 
kingdom. Neither parties knew the man with whom they had to 
treat ; he was one of those men who are their own counsellers, and 
whose determinations are never suspected till the acts which result 
from them are accomplished. 

The general was seated ata table in his tent, perusing, with 
certain signs of impatience, a packet of letters which had just 
arrived. Some he merely glanced at and threw on one side, others 
were carefully perused from beginning to end, and. placed ina 
black letter-case beside him. 

“ Still not the ones I expected!” he muttered, with an air of 
impatience; “the fools will play with me too long! lam in the 
position of a man cast on some desert shore, who has found a 
treasure with which he knows not what to do. How now?” he 
added, in an angry tone, as the heavy scarlet drapery of the tent 
was raised, and an officer, with an air of great embarrassment, 
presented himself; ‘“ were not my orders strict not to be 
disturbed ? ” 

‘They were, general.” 

“Why am I not obeyed then ? Go, sir, and learn that a soldier’s 
first duty is obedience !” 

The chidden subaltern was about to withdraw, when the curtain 
of the tent was once more drawn aside, and the commander of the 
guard at the city gate presented himself. This time the general 
was really angry, for he was, above all things, a disciplinarian in 
the camp. ! 
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“You, too, Cunningham ?” he exclaimed; “this is past 
bearing!” 

The new-comer signed to the first officer to leave the tent, who, 
desiring nothing better than to escape the A of the infuriated 
ceneral, obeyed. 

“General!” said the officer, firmly, “ thers: are circumstances 
which render it necessary to break even your consign, and sucha 
one has but now occurred.” 

‘“ Indeed!” said Monk, somewhat ironically, for he suspected 
the worthy subaltern had found a mare’s nest; “ pray proceed.” 

The man related the arrival of the farmer with the wounded 
strangers at the city gates, and the discovery of the two letters, 
which, at the end of his narration, he placed in the hands of the 
general, who rapidly glanced over the contents. 

“The seals have been broken !” he exclaimed, sternly. 

“ But not by me, general.” 

‘Who then ?” 

“The farmer who found them on the persons of the wounded 
messengers.”’ 

« Arrest that man!” continued Monk; “it is of importance that 
his person be secured.” 

““T judged as much, ” replied the officer, “and have brought him 
prisoner with me.’ 

“ Right, very right!” exclaimed his superior with a smile gh 
appr obation ; “you were right when you said that there were cir- 
cumstances which render it necessary to break even my consign !” 

The speaker, as if an idea had suddenly struck him, approached 
the officer, and, fixing his eyes upon him, sternly demanded if he 
had read the letters. | 

**] have, general,” was the calm and quick reply. 

‘‘And what security have I for your fidelity ?” 

The subaltern quietly pointed to the letters. 

Monk understood him—understood by that simple action that 
nothing would have been easier than for him to have forwarded 
the letter of the king to the Parliament or to the leaders of the 
Independents, who would have paid largely for the treachery. 

“True!” exclaimed the general; *‘thou hast acted loyally in 
this, and I will not wrong thee by a doubt; thy frankness hath 
atoned for thy indiscretion. Hadst thou but hesitated an instant 
in thy answer—had I read in thine eye or quivering lip the inten- 
tion to deceive me—I had sent thee where treason is impotent; as 
it is, I trust thee. Remember,” he added, “ that I trust but few— 
that watchful eyes are upon thee, and hands ready to execute my 
will surround thee. Breathe the secret but to thyself, and better 
thou hadst never been born than answer to my wrath. Where is 
the farmer ?” 

‘T brought him a close prisoner with me.” 
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“°Tis well; draw out a file of men.” 

“ General !”’ said the astonished officer. 

‘And in ten minutes let the roll of their muskets announce that 
the secret he has imprudently possessed himself of is buried with 
him. Where a kingdom’s safety is at stake, I dare»not hesitate !”’ 

‘‘ General!” exclaimed the honest fellow, shocked at the cool 
barbarity of the order; “trust me the precaution is a vain one— 
the rustic cannot read. i 

‘‘Must I speak twice ?” haughtily demanded Monk. 

The officer advanced slowly to the entrance of the tent, loth to 
execute the command he had received. Suddenly turning round, 


he approached his commander, and, falling on his knees, entreated | 


him to recall an order which he knew to be useless as cruel, offering 
to guarantee with his life the truth of his statement, that the farmer 
could not read. Monk listened to him suspiciously, hesitated an 
instant, and then bade him rise. 

“We shall see,” he exclaimed, unwilling, perhaps, uselessly to 
shed the blood of his prisoner; “call in the officer who waits 
without; but as thou valuest thy life, quit not my presence, even 
for a moment.’”’ 

The soldier, whose heart was not quite hardened by his fearful 
trade, marched to the opening of the tent, which he held open and 
called to the officer on guard, who instantly made his appearance, 
and, after saluting the general, quietly awaited his orders. 

‘You have three prisoners without 7” said Monk. 

The officer replied in the affirmative. 

“The two wounded gentlemen conduct to the tent of my 
physician ; let their hurts be tended, and every care taken of 
them. Place a guard of my own regiment near them. and let 
none, without an order signed by my hand, approach. See,” he 
added, ‘that you keep the present consign better than the last.” 

“Hear not, general, ” replied the captain, colouring at the reproof; 
“it is not twice in the same day that the officers you have trained 
neglect their duty.” 

“°Tis well!” said the commander, with a slight smile; for he 
was proud of the high state of discipline and devotion of his army. 
“The first fault, perhaps, was not without excuse ; bring hither the 
farmer.” 

In five minutes the rustic, whose humanity ran the risk of being 
so ill rewarded, stood within the tent, guarded by a file of men. 
The poor fellow, perfectly unconscious of the danger of his position, 
thought only of his horses, and the annoyance of being detained 
from the sale of his hay. 

“Thy name ?” demanded Monk, eying him with an air which 
boded him little good. 

“ Stephen Harper,” replied the rustic; “but what beest thee 
going to do wi’ my name?” f 
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